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Christmas, 1948 


HRISTMAS, 1948, will not be like Christmas, 1947, or 194 

For that matter it will not be like any Christmas the worl 
has ever known. It will bring its own beauty, its own happines 
its own little acts of loving-kindness. Whether it is a happie 
Christmas than other Christmases have been will depend on yu 
and me and all the other people living on our earth this Chris. 
mas time. 

Each one of us has a very definite part to play in the Chris. 
mas pageant of 1948, for each one of us must add his little bi 
of beauty, his little bit of happiness, his act of loving-kindnes, 
There are thousands and thousands of ways to add to the joy 0 
Christmas. Between the time you read this letter and Christmas 
Day you will think of many ways, for no person is too young 
or old or too ill or too poor to do his bit. 

The baby’s gift may be just his happy gurgle as you bend 
over his crib. Old Mr. Brown's gift may be only a ‘“Merry Christ 
mas.”” Even Aunt Hester, who is ill, can give a smile, and of 
course grandmothers and grandfathers, mothers and fathers, 
boys and girls who are well and strong can pile up their gifts of 
loving-kindness until the joy of Christmas, 1948, will be over 
flowing. 

One of the most wonderful things about Christmas is that its 
joy doesn’t depend so much on the money we spend on our gifts 
as on the spirit in which we give them. Mother and Father wil 
treasure the gifts you give them just because your heart was filed 
with love when you gave it. Your “almost-grown-up”’ brothers 
and sisters will not laugh at your gifts because they will appre 
ciate the fine effort you put into the making of them. 

Oh, Christmas is a time of joy! Filled with our spirit of love 


and good will, Christmas, 1948, will be the best Christmas ever} } 


Editor. 
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What' makes. Christmas; do you know? 
It's Santa’s reindeers through the snow, 
Santa Claus all round and jolly, 
Mistletoe.and wreaths of holly. 

It’s Christmas trees in tinscled white; 
Fluffy snowflakes; sparkling bright. 

It’s Christmas carols—yuletide joys; 
Happy, smiling girls and boys. 


What Makes Christmas? 


By Violet Thomas Hartmann 


Sleds to coast the snowy lanes. 


It’s dolls and ¢radles, tops and trains; 


It’s stockings bulging in a row, 
Hung above a fire’s glow. 

It’s gifts of love, a Christmas star, 
And laughter where the home folks are. 
These make Christmas—oh, what fun! 
Merry Christmas, everyone! 
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IMMY ATKINS sat in a wooden 
chair by the kitchen window and 
rubbed a mended spot on the tablecloth thought- 
fully. Christmas was only two days away, but for 
some reason—Jimmy didn’t quite know why— 
it didn’t seem like Christmas to him. Outside the 
ground was bare and brown and dusty, and the 
leafless trees shook their branches at the cloudy 
sky, as they did on any late fall day. 

“I wish it would snow,” Jimmy sighed to him- 
self. “Then maybe I'd get the Christmas spirit.” 
He thought wistfully of the country Christmases 
on the little farm in Iowa where the Atkins 
family had always lived, of the tree cutting and 
the sled rides and the spicy-smelling wreaths they 
wove out of pine branches for the church. 

This would be the first Christmas the Atkinses 
had ever spent in the city. The farm, which had 
been just about the right size for Jimmy's father 
to handle when he was living, was too much 
for Mrs. Atkins and ten-year-old Jimmy to 
handle alone. When the landlord told them he 
had a chance to sell it Mrs. Atkins had packed 
up their belongings and brought Jimmy and 
Carol Sue and Ronny and ‘Ben back to the city 
where she had grown up. 

Moving had cost a lot of money, Jimmy knew. 
But still he had been surprised yesterday at what 
his mother told him. hie 


“This may be a lean Christmas, Jimmy,” she 
had said when she was putting on her hat and 
coat to go to work. Mrs. Atkins worked ina 
near-by restaurant every afternoon and evening, 
when Jimmy was home to look after the younger 


children. “I think we can manage a present for 
each of you, but I don’t know about a tree. It 
would cost as much as three or four presents, 
and we can’t just go out and cut one down this 


up on 


year. Do you think we could get along without fhreaq 


a tree?” 

Jimmy had nodded, with a funny feeling i- 
side of him. ° 

_Mom had said, “I want you to help keep the 

younger children from being too disappointed, 
Jimmy.” 

“Sure, Mom,” Jimmy had told her. But he had 
had to gulp down a big lump of disappointment 
that he just: couldn’t keep from rising in his 
throat. Christmas.without a tree and a lot of 
presents! Why, it-would be hard to tell Christ’ 
mas from just any other day. 

Mom had known how he felt about it too. She 
had put her arm around his shoulders and given 
him a quick squeeze. “You're my man of the 
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house, Jimmy. I can always count on you.” 
But now, as he sat staring out at the pavement 


land the brick building next door, Jimmy had to 


remind himself that Mom really could count on 
him. It was a big temptation to let his disap- 
intment make him feel sorry for himself. 
The old clock began bonging five o'clock, with 
a great rattling and whirring of its works, and 
Jimmy jumped to his feet. 

“Ronny!” he called. “Do you want to go to 
the grocery store with me?” 

Ronny burst out of the bedroom door with a 
book in his hand. “Wait for me!” he cried. 
Ronny was almost seven. Dark-haired and brown- 


eyed, he looked almost exactly like Jimmy. Carol 
Sue followed Ronny out, carrying two-year-old 
Ben, who was fat and blue-eyed and adorable. 
Carol was eight. She was blond and blue-eyed 
too but of course not so fat as Ben! 
“We'll be back in a minute,” Jimmy called to 
her. “Take care of Ben.” 
Ronny was out of breath from the effort of 
keeping up with Jimmy when they burst into Mr. 
Lieberman’s grocery store. “Loaf of bread,” 
Ronny cried, and Jimmy added, “If you please.” 

Mr. Lieberman beamed 
on the boys and wiped his 
hands on his white apron. 
He knew all the Atkins 
children by name and 
liked them, because they 
seemed to have such good 
times together. 

“All ready for 


a Ronny had a 


Christmas, boys?” he 
asked as he reached 
up on a shelf for the 
read. Jimmy didn’t 
know what to say, 


ready answer. 
“Sure,” he said. 
Carol Sue made some red-paper bells at school, 
and we pasted them on the windows.” 

“Got your tree?” asked Mr. Lieberman, and 
then it was Ronny who didn’t know what to say, 
s0 hedooked at his older brother. 

“I—I guess we're not going to have a tree this 


"year, Mr. Lieberman,” Jimmy stammered. “But 


we will next year, sure.” 

Mr. Lieberman looked very thoughtful all of 
a sudden while he was putting the money in the 
cash register. “Wait just a minute,” he said to 
e 


the boys, and went into the back room of the 
little store. 

Jimmy and Ronny could hear him bumping 
things around for a minute or so, and then he 
came out carrying a fine straight Christmas tree. 
He reached down under the counter and got a 
box of beautiful shiny ornaments, red and blue 
and green and gold. “Merry Christmas,” he said, 
and handed the box over the counter, placing it 
in Ronny’s arms. 


Ronny’s eyes were as big as dollars, and Jimmy 
was so surprised and happy he couldn't say a 
word at first. “That’s a pretty swell Christmas 
present,” he finally managed. “Thanks a lot, Mr. 
Lieberman.” 


The grocer was shrugging his shoulders and 
saying, “What would I do with Christmas trees 
after tomorrow?” But Jimmy knew that he was 
just trying not to make too much of a fuss over 
giving them a Christmas tree. 

That night laughter filled the Atkins kitchen 
while Jimmy and Ronny and Carol Sue trimmed 
the tree. “Won't Mom be surprised when she 
comes home?” Carol Sue giggled happily. Jimmy 
popped corn, and they patiently strung long 
festoons of it to hang from 
branch to branch. Ronny 
hung the shiny ornaments 
from the tips of the 
branches, and they all 
laughed when Ben put his 
nose up against one of 
them and saw his own fat 
face. The ornaments 
caught the reflection of the 
single light bulb in the 
kitchen and glistened like 
so many precious jewels. 

“The tree looks like a 
lady in a party dress,” 
breathed Carol Sue, en- 
chanted. 

Suddenly there were footsteps and voices in 
the stairway, and the door was flung open, and 
there was Mom, long before her regular time to 
come’ home. With her was Mr. Dutros, who 
owned the restaurant where Mrs. Atkins worked. 

In his arms Mr. Dutros carried a big cardboard 
box, and he had a shopping bag hooked over one 
hand. 

Ronny took one look at his white hair and 
jolly face. “It’s Santa Claus,” he cried, and then 
everybody laughed. 
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lay awake. He pressed his face against the gj 
windowpane by his bed, and he could see tha 
soft gentle snow had begun to fall. Silently 


“This Santa Claus had to 
come one night early,” Mr. 
Dutros chuckled. “Going to be 
mighty busy tomorrow night, 
what with five grandchildren of 
my own!” 

When Mrs. Atkins saw the 


~ tree her brown eyes flew open 


into the pool of 


Snowy Cedar 


By Anobel Armour 


Snow stars drifted down 


last night, missing from Christmas. He te 

And now the cedar tree is ™embered the thoughtful look 

whiter on his mother’s face when sh 

had said, “People have gi 

Its branches sparkle in the much!” 

sun, _. “Mom feels bad because people 

And as I romp about it’s are giving things to us and we 

fun haven't anything to give to any- 

To play the cedar calls to body else. I guess it hurts he 
me: pride. 

ee . . hrist- He remembered that once she 

I ea had told him, ‘Whatever else 

P you lose, Jimmy, hang onto your 


white flakes sifted down out of the dark Py 


and swiftly they came until the ground Wj 
covered with a thin white veil. } 

“It's going to be a white Christmas,” } 
whispered to himself. “We're going to ham 


light at the street corner. Sileg 


snow, and. presents, and ; 
Christmas tree. Now we've py 
everything!” 

But down deep inside, Jimmy 
was puzzled and unsatisfied 
Something still seemed to 


wide, and she threw up her 

small hands in amazement. For a few minutes 
there was nothing but confusion. Mr. Dutros ad- 
mired the tree, and Jimmy and Ronny and Carol 
Sue eyed the box and wondered about all’ the 
funny-shaped packages in it. Then Mrs. Atkins 
looked at the clock and exclaimed that it was 
long past Ben’s bedtime. 

So Carol Sue and Ronny picked up the clutter 
of red-paper scraps and broken bits of popcorn, 
while Jimmy got Ben into his sleepers. Then she 
sang “Silent Night” to him for a bedtime song. 

Jimmy heard Mom thanking Mr. Dutros again 
as he put Ben to bed, and when he came out into 
the kitchen again Mr. Dutros had left. Mom 
winked at him as if he shared a secret with her. 

“Mr. Dutros brought an awfully big box, 
didn’t he?” Jimmy asked wisely. 

“Presents!” Mom whispered, as if he didn’t 
know already. “We'll put them under the tree 
tomorrow night. I believe we're going to have 
quite a Christmas after all. Everyone has given 
us so much!” Then suddenly she looked very 
thoughtful and, Jimmy thought, a little sad. 
Long after everyone had gone to bed Jimmy 


tide and your self-respect.” 

Jimmy over it. “It seems no 
matter how poor we are, there ought to be some 
thing we can give to somebody,” he thought. 

He thought and he thought some more, and 
suddenly he knew what he was going to do! His 
heart began to pound loudly with excitement at 
the idea that had come into his head. 

He lay awake planning for a long time, until 
the rhythmic, dizzy fall of the snowflakes 
his window made his eyelids heavy. In the middle 
of thinking about the idea he suddenly went to 
sleep. 

The sky was barely beginning to turn gray 
the next morning when Jimmy leaped out of 
bed. He dressed and splashed cold water on his 
face and started up the fire in the heating stove. 
He carried up an extra bucket of coal and sett 
by the stove, ready for Mom when she got up. 
Then he pulled on his jacket and cap and ran 
down the stairs and out into the street. 

But the door to Mr. Dutros’s restaurant was 
locked, and when Jimmy peered in through the 
plate-glass window the inside looked silent and 
quiet. The tablecloths (Please turn to page 25) 
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Words by Helen Kitchell Evans Music by Frances Mann Benson 
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11 know that old San-ta will come vis - it me, For I’ve been so 
2. Right now I can hear San-ta’s bells ring-ing clear At night as he 


good and so kind;..... When I shear my moth-er or dad-dy call 


sailsthrough the snow; .... And it nev - er mat-ters, he laughs and he 


— + T — T T +—| t 
me I al - ways lis-ten and mind...... So I’m quite sure; yes, | 
chat - ters, Though the north winds do blow... 5.4% So now lis - -_ ten, hear his 
=== 
fh 
sure - ly be-lieve That dear San-ta will call Christ-mas Eve........ 
sleigh bells ring clear: “Ting - a - ling, ting - a - ling, ting- a - ling.” 
| 
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= THE small, newly cleared cornfield at the 
edge of the timber Jet Stockwell hoed the 
rows of corn he had planted. If it had been a 
good growing season the corn would have 
reached above his knees, but because of the lack 
of rain this year it was little more than ankle 
high. 

‘et’ arms were long and lean and brown. A 


boy that has lived on a homestead in a new. 


country for two years and who is “going on” 
fourteen can do a lot of work. Jet worked hard. 
He had a very special use for the corn that he 
hoped to raise. So with his homespun shirt open 
at the neck, his worn and faded-blue jeans rolled 
above the calves of his legs, his bare feet covered 
with dust, he struck the hard, dry ground with 
his hoe. 

The June sun shone warm. Jet took off his hat 
and fanned his moist face. Birds circled listlessly 
above the trees along the creek. The leaves on 
the bushes bordering the cowpath that led down 
the slope to the shallow water in the creek bed 
were stunted and yellow. The grass on the graz- 
ing land on the other side of the creek was short, 
thinly matted, and brown instead of green. It 
had not rained in weeks. 

As Jet lifted the hoe for another stroke he saw 
Sarah, his sister, coming toward the corn patch. 
It was midafternoon. Sarah was bringing him a 
jug of fresh, cool water from the spring near 
their log-cabin home. Jet had not realized how 
thirsty he was until he saw his sister coming. 

Sarah too had grown during the two years the 
Stockwells had lived on the homestead. She was 
twelve years old now. Their little brother Lonny 
was four. The two years that had passed since 
they had left Grandfather’s home in the blue- 
grass country and come with Father and Mother 


Jets Choice 


By Bula Hahn 
Copyright 1948 by the author 


to the homestead in the new country seemed like 
a long time. 

Jet watched his sister as she came nearer. Sarah 
had brown eyes that looked like Mother's. Je 
was glad, for Mother’s eyes had the nicest wa 
of twinkling when she looked at you, and dim. 
ples came into her cheeks with every little smile 
Father liked Mother’s smile too. He had said 
that very morning at the breakfast table, “% 
long as Mother can smile, we'll all get along 
somehow even though it doesn’t rain.” 

Jet turned at the end of the row and kept on 
hoeing. The zing of the hoe made a pleasant 
sound as it struck against the small stones inthe 
newly broken ground. He would hurry and reach 
the end of the row nearest the timber before 
Sarah caught up with him; then they could sit in 
the shade of a tree while he drank the cool water 
from the jug. 

“Jetty, why do you work so hard?” Sarah 
called. ‘Father says nothing will save the com 
now but rain, and look at the sky—there’s nota 
cloud in sight!” 

Jet took the jug, and together they went ovet 
to the nearest tree and sat down under it. “If] 
keep the soil broken and soft surely the sun wil 
draw what little moisture there is in the ground 
to the help of my corn,” Jet said hopefully. 

Sarah appeared doubtful. She looked off to 
ward the west and a little to the south where, m 
an adobe house about two miles away, theit 
young Indian friends Running Deer and Moor- 
flower lived with their father and mother. Big 
Brother lived with them too when he wasn't of 
somewhere trading horses with someone. “Fe 
ther says the Indians’ corn is not as good as his 
and yours,” Sarah explained, “because the In 
dians’ land is not as rich as ours and it needs 
rain oftener.” 

From where they sat Jet and Sarah could heat, 
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Id heat, 


it] stretched his body full length 
(| on the ground. “Do you re- 


‘| he had listened to that old 


through the timber that bordered the creek, the 
whir of the huge wheel at the sawmill as it cut 
its way through a big log. Nancy and Tod Tan- 
ner were Jet and Sarah’s nearest friends, and it 
was their father who operated the sawmill and 
made logs into boards. Sarah listened to the hum 
of the big wheel a moment and then said to Jet: 
“Nancy came over yesterday afternoon to borrow 
the pattern of my new poke bonnet. Tod wanted 
to come, but he couldn’t because his father 
needed him at the mill. Nancy said that. the 
flower seeds I gave her had come up and were 
growing nicely until the weather got so dry. The 
flowers are dead now. Most of the things in her 
mother’s vegetable garden are dead too because 
it has not rained for so long.” - 

Jet picked up the jug and gulped the fresh 
water. Sarah talked on. “The oats field on Uncle 
John and Auntie Sue’s homestead next to Fa- 
ther’s field is drying up. Uncle John said so the 
other day. Auntie Sue is carrying water from the 
creek trying to save part of her garden, but most 
of it is already dead.” 

Jet set the jug down on the ground and looked 
at his sister keenly. “You are telling about all 
the misfortunes of our neighbors—you are just 
like Grandfather’s old friend who was always 
talking about hard luck and 
who always ended up by saying, 
‘Misery loves company.’ I be- 
lieve you are actually glad that 
our neighbors haven’t had rain 
since we haven't,” Jet teased. 

“I'm not glad,” Sarah de- 
fended herself; “‘but it wouldn’t 
seem right for our neighbors to 
get rain for their pastures and 
crops when you and Father 
don’t—and for their gardens to 
grow and produce vegetables 
when Mother’s garden doesn’t.” 

Jet squinted his eyes and 
looked at his sister. Then he 


member,” he asked, ‘what 
Grandfather always said after 


friend’s talk about his trou- 
bles?” Without waiting for 
Sarah to answer, he continued: 
"Grandfather said that happi- 
ness loves company too. He said 


he'd bet that if the company had the choosing 
it would choose happiness every time.” 

“But can company—or people, I mean— 
choose happiness or misery?’ Sarah asked, her 
eyes wide. “I thought those things just 
came.” 

“Grandfather said they didn’t,” Jet assured 
her. “He said that both happiness and misfortune 
are the natural result of what a person has 
thought and done before.” 

“But no one would work for misfortune,” 
Sarah reasoned. 

“No, I guess no one would, I mean, that is, 
they wouldn't if they knew at the time that they 
were working for misfortune and trouble.” Jet 
realized that he had not made himself very 
clear. But he believed that he knew, in a way, 
what his grandfather had meant. He tried again 
to explain to Sarah. “I guess it’s this way. Mis- 
fortune and trouble come when and if we haven’t 
worked hard enough for happiness.” 

“Oh,” Sarah said. Then her eyes looked 
puzzled. “But Jetty, you were working for hap- 
piness when you dug all the old buckbushes out 
of the ground here. Father said if you did that 
you could have all the corn you raised on it. 
After you got the buckbushes out you worked 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


“Grandfather said that 
happiness loves company.” 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
I seek not happiness alone: | 
Dear Father, help me do 
Just what is truly kind and 


good, 
Then I'll be happy too! 


hard and planted the corn so 
you would have corn to sell next 
fall at the settlement. You 
wanted to save the money you 
got to help buy a saddle for 
your pony.” 

“You worked too,” Jet re- 
minded her. “You helped a lot. 
You dropped the kernels while 
I made the holes and covered 
them with the hoe.” 

“I wanted to help because 
you said I could ride in the 
saddle sometimes.” Sarah was 
thoughtful. “Jetty, we both 
thought about how happy we 
would be with a new saddle 
for Kutha—the nicest pony in 
these parts. We both worked 
hard, and now look at the corn. 
It won’t even make good fodder 
for Kutha to eat, and no corn 
at all for us to sell at the settle- 
ment.” 

Jet had to admit that all 
Sarah said was true. This was 
something he would have to 
think about by himself and try 
to find an explanation for. 
Grandfather must have had an 
explanation, for Jet never saw 
his grandfather unhappy or 
heard him talk about misfor- 
tune. 

Sarah jumped up and reached 
for the jug. “I must go back to 


the cabin and help Mother get 
supper ready. This afternoon 
she and Lonny have been hunt- 
ing hens’ nests in the weeds 
and brush back of the chicken 
house and sheeppens. Mother 
thinks surely the hens have hid- 
den their nests out somewhere 
or we would be getting more 
eggs.” 

Jet walked over and picked 
up his hoe. He began hoeing 
the next row. But his strokes 
were listless. It was just as Fa- 
ther had said, nothing but rain 
would do the corn any good 
now. And it was not only his 
corn that needed rain but Fa- 
ther’s corn and oats, and the 


cow pasture, the hay land, and © 


Mother's garden needed rain 
too 


Did drought come often in 
the new country? There were no 
old settlers to ask. Father and 
Mother and their few neighbors 
were the only persons for miles 
and miles around. The Indians’ 
and the Tanners’ homesteads 
joined Father's and Uncle 
John’s homesteads. The Bux- 
tons and the Jeffries lived about 
six miles to the east across the 
open prairie. They had come to 
the new country with Father 
and Mother. Mattie Buxton and 
Ben Jeffries were Sarah and Jet’s 
friends, but they had not seen 
Mattie and Ben since early in 
the spring when the subscrip- 
tion school closed. 


The two summers that they 
had all lived in the new country 
had been good growing seasons. 
Grass on the open prairie had 
been abundant. Water in the 
creek had flowed freely and 
furnished plenty of water for 
the cows, the oxen, and the 
sheep. Jet gave the ground a 
quick jab with his hoe, which 
sank deep into the hard earth, 
and he did not bring it up. He 


stood very still. What if th 
creek should go dry? He hy 
heard Father tell Mother juy 
the night before that the cred 
was farther below its bank 
than it had been at any tim 
since they had settled here tw 
years ago. 

Jet’s brooding was inte. 
rupted by wild whoops and yelk 
as Running Deer and Bj 
Brother raced on their ponig 
across the slope above the com 
wage They waved and called, 

ut they did not slacken th 
speed of their ponies. Je 
waved in answer. Both Indian 
ponies were saddled. Big Broth 
er sat very straight in his new. 
est saddle, which he had got in 
his last horse trade. Running 
Deer sat just as straight in a 
old saddle that his brother had 
got in the trade before the las 
one. 

Jet believed that he could 
ride as well as the Indian boys, 
but they no longer rode bare 
back. They didn’t need to now 
that they had saddles. Jet 
looked down at his own long 
legs. He was getting too big to 
ride bareback. That was all 
right last year and the year be 
fore. But he was larger now, 
going on fourteen. He should 
have a saddle. But how was he 
to get one? Did Ben Jeffries 
have a saddle? Jet had owned 
a pony first. Would Ben get 4 
saddle first? 

Jet looked at the stunted 
corn. Weeks and weeks of hard 
work had gone into this patch 
Of course the grubbing that he 
had done would not be wasted 
even if his corn did die for 
want of rain. The ground was 
cleared and in good condition 
for another crop at anothet 
time. Jet’s head came up with 
a jerk. With a keen disappoint 
ment gnawing at him 
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wouldn’t make very good com- 
pany for happiness. But there 
was one thing he could do; he 
could close his lips and not 
talk about hard luck. “I will 
choose happiness for company,” 
he said aloud. 

Jet returned to the cabin. 
Sarah had finished churning. 
Already the plates were on the 
split-log table and the mugs 
filled with milk. Mother and 
Lonny’s search had been suc- 
cessful. They had found a hen’s 
nest in the weeds back of the 
chicken house. The hen was 
setting. “She was cross and 
pecked Mother’s hand when she 
lifted her off the nest,” Lonny 
said. 

“Sixteen eggs. If it were ear- 

lier in the season this would be 
too many eggs for a hen to 
cover,” Mother explained. “But 
now with the weather so hot the 
hen may come in any day with a 
brood of chickens.” 
chickens,’’ Lonny 
beamed proudly. “I saw the hen 
Jet brought a bucket of water 
from the stone-walled spring 
below the lower side yard. He 
washed his face and hands in 
the basin on the bench beside 
the door; then emptied the 
water on Sarah’s flowers under 
the window. The sun was al- 
most down. Jet sat down on 
the step before the door, and 
Lonny came and sat beside him. 
Jet put an arm around his little 
brother and asked, Lonny, 
“Was the old hen brown or 
speckled ?” 

“Speckled,” Lonny said, his 
eyes shining with joy and ex- 
citement. 

Jet whistled, and the small 
curly black dog bounded across 
the yard. Jet tousled his ears 
and patted his head. Pride was 


he| Jet’s dog. With the Stockwell 


family he had made the long 
trip cross country from Grand- 
father’s home in the covered 
wagon. But now, with Jet in the 
field most of the time, Pride 
had accepted Lonny’s compan- 
ionship. 

Father came around the side 
of the house. He had been in 
the hay land during the after- 
noon, and Jet thought he looked 
tired. He was more silent than 
usual too. Jet had learned 
though that a homesteader’s 
enthusiasm grew with his crops; 
when the crops did not grow en- 
thusiasm was apt to lag. Father 
dried his face and hands on the 
bleached feed sack that hung 
on the peg beside the door. 
Sarah came to the step and said 
that supper was ready. 


The family sat down on the 
benches beside the _ table. 
Mother had made the most of 
the afternoon. While hunting 
hens’ nests she had found in 
shady nooks and _ sheltered 
places enough wild plants and 
leaves to fill a cooking kettle. 
So an earthen bowl of well- 
flavored “greens,” a pan of 
corn bread, a saucer of butter, 
and mugs filled with milk were 
enough to make Father lengthen 
his usual blessing with extra 
words of thankfulness. 


While Father helped serve 
food on the plates Jet watched 
his mother. She was smiling. A 
feeling of warmth and security 
welled up inside Jet. He smiled 
too. Stunted corn and drought 
could be of no great concern 
so long as Father felt as thank- 
ful as he did. Jet had faith in 
his father. Father had faith in 
the Lord. Jet buttered a piece 
of corn bread. Mother had faith 
in both Father and the Lord. 

“Did you see Running Deer 
and Big Brother this after- 
noon?” Father asked Jet. 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Tonight I send out loving 

thoughts 

To every girl and boy; 

And, Father, may the heart of 
ch 


ea 
Be filled with Christmas joy. 


“I saw them as they raced 
across the slope on their po- 
nies,” Jet said. 

“I talked with them at the 
creek,” Father explained. “They 
are riding their ponies to the 
settlement tomorrow. It will 
take them a day and a half to 
get there. When supper is over 
I want you to ride your pony 
over and ask the boys if you 
may go with them? I want you 
to take a letter to Mr. Smith, 
the storekeeper at the settle- 
ment, and bring an answer back 
to me.” 

Ride his pony bareback to the 
settlement with the Indian boys, 
and both of them riding in sad- 
dles—how could Father ask 
such a thing! Surely he was not 
serious. But Father was serious. 
Jet kept his eyes on his plate. 
His throat tightened and he 
could not swallow. 

He was going on fourteen. 
He was big for his age, and 
strong too. Jet set down his 
mug. Then his heart gave a 
leap. Why not: ask the store- 
keeper a question on his own? 
Slowly he got up from the 
table, his heart pounding, and 
his eyes shining. 

(To be continued) 
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Artist, Nathalee Mode 


BYEN the air in the house felt exciting, for 
Christmas was coming. If you sniffed you 
could almost smell the Christmas tree, though 
we didn’t have one in the house yet! Daddy and 
Mother and my sister Susie and I were all feeling 
specially happy. Daddy had some extra vacation 
time coming, and he was going to take it at 
Christmas time. That would be fun too, we 
thought. 

Anyway two days before Christmas Mother 
said: “Let’s drive over to Grandfather’s with the 
presents for him and Grandmother. We can 
come back tomorrow morning, and we can stop 
at the cabin on the way back and make sure it’s 
all snug for the winter.” 

We all thought that was a good plan. I guess 
\| Mother was pretty sure we were going, because 
}| she had everything all packed and ready. We 
| started right after breakfast, and about noon we 
‘| were at Grandfather’s house out in the country. 

The road was narrow and bumpy, and there 
was a good bit of snow, but we didn’t get stuck 
once. When we piled out of the car with our 
arms full of Christmas presents and saw Grand- 
mother and Grandfather smiling at the door, we 
felt like it was Christmas already. 


By Kay Lovel 


Christmas 


We had time that afternoon to build a snow- 
man and visit all our animal friends and help 
Grandfather with the feeding. We went to bed 
early, because Daddy wanted to start home very 
early the next morning. 

“We may run into a little trouble,” he said, 
shoving the curtain to one side and looking out. 
The snow was coming down pretty fast. “Still I 
suppose the snowplows will be out. They'll keep 
the roads clear.” : 

Next morning it was black outside when we 
went down to one of Grandmother’s good break- 
fasts. Pancakes and maple syrup! We all ate 
plenty, but did it pretty fast because Daddy kept 
saying we'd have to leave soon. 

Just as we were going out Grandmother gave 
Mother a big box. “I fixed a little lunch for you, 
in case you get hungry on the way home,” she 
said. “‘It’s just a snack.” 

We all laughed and thanked her, because that 
box held a snack big enough for an elephant. 
Then Daddy honked the horn, and we all kissed 
Grandmother and Grandfather again and waded 
out through the snow to the car. 

The inside of the car was like a nice warm 
little room, with snow beating down on all the 
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windows, almost covering them. The windshield 
wiper had to shove so much snow that it made a 
funny noise, and Daddy had to stop pretty often 
and wipe the windshield clear. We drove and 
drove and drove. 

“We ought to be getting to the main road 
pretty soon,” Daddy said. “Switch on the radio, 
Mother, and see if we can get a weather report.” 

So we listened, and pretty soon a radio an- 
nouncer was saying: “Forecast for today: heavy 
and continued snowfall, with falling tempera- 
ture. All unnecessary driving should be avoided, 
as some roads are already impassable.” 

“Ouch,” Daddy said, switching off the radio. 
“Well, cross your fingers, everybody. Maybe 
we'll get home by tonight.” 

_ Susie and I looked at each other. Tonight was 
Christmas Eve. We just had to get home! 

After a while, Mother said, “Daddy, are you 
sure this is the right road?” 

And Daddy said, “Maybe I could tell, if I 
could see the road.” 

We were going slower and slower. We all 
tried to see out of the windows to find some- 
thing that would tell if we were on the right 
road. 

All at once Susie said, ‘“There’s the ‘milk 

The “milk tree” was a big tree down the road 
from our cabin where we spent part of every 


summer. We called it the milk tree, becayy 
that’s where the boy from the next farm alway 
left our jars of milk, and Susie and I walky 
down for it every day. _ 

“We'd better not stop at the cabin,” Dadi 
said. “We'd better go on home. We can com 
out later and make sure it’s all right.” 

So we drove on. But we knew we were on fy 
right road, and that made us all feel better. The 
we came to a hilly place, and right across th 
road was a big wall of snow half as high as th 
car. 3 
“Well!” Daddy said. “We can’t get through 
that, drift. I'll try to get back to the cabin.” 

The car went backward ever so slowly, but a 
last Daddy turned in the little lane that we al 
knew. There was our little log cabin, right dow 
by the lake, with snow drifting around it till it 
looked like a picture on a Christmas card. 

Daddy had forgotten the key, but he opened: 
window and boosted me in, and I unlocked th 
door for the others. 

“Hooray!” Daddy said. “For once the wood 
box is full. Out of the way, everybody, while! 
get a fire going in the fireplace.” __ 

Pretty soon there was a nice fire blazing, and 
our long shadows stretched across the floor and 
up the wall as we stood in front of the fireplac 
getting warm. Mother checked over the canned 
goods we had left in the cupboards. Daddy went 
outside to see how much wood was in the woot 
shed. He came back stamping off snow and look 
ing pleased. 

“We can stay here a week, if we have to, and 
be all right,” he said. “We won't starve, and 
we'll keep warm. We're pretty lucky and shoul 
be happy.” 


“The Christmas tree is outside,” Daddy smiled. 
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The nicest present came about noon. 


Susie and I weren’t so sure about that. It was 
going to be pretty hard to feel like Christmas. 
Then Mother opened the lunchbox Grandmother 
had sent, and we had sandwiches and salad and 
cookies while we started to make plans for Christ- 
mas. 

“There’s paper here,” Susie said, “and Mother 
has scissors in her purse.” 

“I think I left some crayons here last summer,” 
I said. “We can make Mother and Daddy some 
bookmarks, all fancy ones, cut like lace with the 
scissors, and colored. And I know what I can 
make for you!” 

Right away we both began to feel better. The 
air in the little room started to feel like Christ- 
mas, 

“I know what I can make for you too,” Susie 
giggled. “If I can find some old milk-bottle 
caps!”” 

Fist we made the bookmarks. They were 
ptetty. We made three apiece for Daddy and 
Mother. Then we went into opposite corners of 
the room and worked on each other’s presents. I 
made a set of paper windmills for Susie—a big 
one, a middle-sized one, and a tiny one just about 
big enough to fasten on a matchstick. I colored 
them with red stripes. I couldn’t begin to guess 
what Susie was making for me though. She had 
some milk-bottle caps and some old match- 
sticks, 

We put our presents in some paper bags we 
had found and put them by the fireplace. Then 
we had supper and went to bed. 

“This is the first time we've had a real fireplace 
for Santa,” Susie said sleepily. 

We both knew there wouldn’t be any presents 
in the morning though—except the ones we'd 
made. But all the same it felt like Christmas. 


J 
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It looked like Christmas too the next morning! 
There were packages in front of the fireplace— 
Grandmother's and Grandfather’s presents. And 
Mother had made some popcorn balls. 

“The Christmas tree is outside the window,” 
Daddy smiled. 

So we looked out. And sure enough, there was 

a little Christmas tree growing close to the win- 
dow. Daddy and Mother had trimmed it with 
bits of bread and popcorn for the birds. And the 
birds had found it already! There was a bluejay 
and two beautiful cardinals and a lot of chicka- 
dees and sparrows and juncos hopping all over 
it. 
Susie had made me a whole fleet of milk- 
bottle-cap boats with red sails and matchstick 
masts. I liked them. We planned to have boat 
races when we got home. Susie liked the wind- 
mills, and Daddy and Mother were ever so 
pleased with the bookmarks. 

The nicest present came about noon, when 
the snowplow went through, clearing the road. 
That meant we could get home pretty soon, and 
then tomorrow we'd have another wonderful 
Christmas. 

But both of the Christmases were fun. And 
we felt nice and warm inside when Daddy said: 
“I’m pretty proud of my family. You're all good 
sports. It’s even fun to get stuck in a snowdrift 
with you!” 
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I" HAS been said that a song is love set to 
music. As the Christmas season approaches 
our heart turns again to the song of songs that 
the heavenly choir sang nearly two thousand 
years ago: “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 

Repeating these words, we feel our heart 
beating warmly at the grandeur of their mean- 
ing, and we know in truth that this song was love 
set to music. The word “glory” means beauty, 
splendor, praise. “Glory to God!” The angels 
praised God for His gift of love. They praised 
Him for His gift of peace and good will. “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

It was nearly two thousand years ago that a 
group of shepherds watched their sheep on the 
hillside above the city of Bethlehem, which was 
also called the City of David. The shepherds 
were good, quiet men, who gave much time to 
humble thoughts in the long hours they spent in 
the open. Under the stars at night they often 
thought about God, His goodness to men, His 
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The Song 


By Bula Hahn 


Love 


mercy, and His love. Because of their quiet life 
the shepherds thought of many things that men 
in the bustling, noisy city streets did not think 
about. 

Night had settled there on the hillside. The 
stars shone in the heavens, and the sheep wert 
asleep and still. The shepherds sat on the ground 
near one another and talked about their work, 
the fertility of the grazing land, the supply of 
water. The day that had passed was to them like 
every other day in the hills. Then suddenly a 
they talked they saw a star of unusual size and 
brightness in the sky. The shepherds sat up alert, 
their interest aroused, for never in all the nights 
that they had watched over their flocks there on 
the hillside had they seen a star so large and 
bright as this one. 

Shielding their eyes with their hands, the 
shepherds watched the star, and gradually, 4 
they watched, the hillside where they sat was 
flooded with a radiant light. Frightened because 
of the unusual brightness around them, they fell 
on their face to the ground. But while the 
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trembled with fear an angel came and stood be- 
side them. 

“Be not afraid,” the angel said, “for I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people: for unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” 

The shepherds were silent with wonder and 
astonishment at the angel’s words. To help the 
shepherds find the Saviour, the Prince of Peace, 
more easily the angel said: “I will give you a 
sign. You will find the newborn babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.” 


With faces still to the ground, the astonished 
shepherds waited. Then without warning the 
air was filled with heavenly music, and a multi- 
tude of angels sang this greatest and most-loved 
song: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 


It seems only natural that it was to the shep- 
herds—those quiet, trusting, God-loving men, 
watching and waiting on the hillside—that the 
angel brought the message of Jesus’ birth and 
the angel choir sang its heaven-inspired song. In 
all the countryside or in all the city of Bethlehem 
the shepherds may have been the only ones awake 
at that hour, awake and 


babe that is wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger.” 

Light from the star made the way plain for 
the shepherds as they started out. Moving before 
them, the star finally came to rest over a lowly 
stable in Bethlehem. It was morning when the 
shepherds approached the stable door. Inside 
were Joseph, a carpenter from Nazareth, and his 
young wife Mary. Both of them were of the line 
of King David, and they had come to Bethlehem 
to place their name upon Caesar’s tax list. All 
the inns and houses were filled to overflowing 
with people who had come to do the same thing. 
Joseph and Mary had had to seek shelter in a 
stable. 


The shepherds stopped before the door. They 
heard the young mother singing softly to her 
newborn child. Through the early morning light 
they saw the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and lying in the manger. ‘The Saviour!” one of 
the shepherds cried. 


“The Saviour,” the others echoed. Then they 
went inside the stable and told Joseph and Mary 
about the happenings on the hillside. They re- 
peated again and again the angel’s message. 

They hummed the tune 


ready with quiet minds 
and loving hearts to re- 
ceive the wonderful mes- 


Prayer 


and sang the words of the 
song that the heavenly 
choir had sung. 


sage and song. By Grace Baldwin What an impression the 
The music ceased, and song must have made on 
the angels went away as Gentle Jesus, the hearts of those shep- 


suddenly and quietly as 
they had come. The shep- 
herds rose from the 
ground. Excitedly they 
looked from one to the 


Show me the way 
To be a better child. 


Teach me kindness . 


herds! If anyone other 
than the shepherds heard 
the heavenly choir, we 
have no record of it. How 
they must have sung it in® 
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this wonderful thing that 
the Lord’s angel has made. 
known to us,” they cried 
together. “Let us go to 
Bethlehem and find the 


Grant me the joy 
Of walking in Your ways. — 


had not caught the spirit 
of it, and if they in turn 
had not sung it believ- 


Amen. ingly, we should not know 
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made into fine toys.” 

_ “But what can we do with these little pieces 
of wood,” said Needlehead, a woodwork 
brownie, pointing to a pile of scra 

Santa looked at the scraps o ry 
will make fine blocks if you paint them,” he 
said, “and this sawdust will make good stuffing 
for dolls and animals.” 

“But look at this little scrap,” said Sharptoes 
another brownie. “I am sure you cannot make 
anything out of this.” He held up a tiny, tiny 
piece of wood, about half as big as your little 


TA, finger. 


ANTA CLAUS always wants to be sure that 
his brownies are making just as many toys 

as they possibly can so that every little boy and 
girl will have a happy Christmas. This is why 
he visited all his workshops one morning a few 
weeks before Christmas and told the brownies: 
“Remember to use every little piece of wood to 
make toys. Even the littlest little scraps can be 
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All the brownies laughed when they saw it, 
but Santa looked at it carefully, and one eye 


{ brow went up and one went down, which meant 


that he was thinking very hard. “You can - 
a whistle,” he said at last. 

“A whistle!” said Finefinger. 

“A whistle!” laughed Needlehead, and he 


% laughed so hard that he turned a somersault right 


into a pile of sawdust. ““Who can make a whistle 
from that little scrap?” 

Santa smiled too, but he took a tiny knife 
from the worktable. “I will show you,” he said. 
All the brownies crowded around him, and 
Needlehead brushed off the sawdust and watched 
with the rest. Even though the brownies have 
such strong small fingers not one brownie can 
make as lovely or as clever things as Santa Claus 
can. They all watched carefully while his fat, 
round fingers turned the wood over and over 
and made a tiny, beautiful whistle, carved all 
over with fairies and flowers and birds. 

“Listen,” he said, and when he blew on it the 
Brownies thought they heard the fairies Pay ~ 
Santa put the whistle into a big, empty sack. 
“When a scrap is too small for anything else 
you must make.a whistle,” he told them. 

So after that the Brownies made many whistles, 
but they could never make one so small as the 
one Santa had made. This little whistle was the 
smallest of all the toys, and the other playthings 
were not very friendly to it. 

“You won't help much to fill a stocking,” said 
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a very big wagon. “Why, you are too small to 
fill even the toe.” 

“You are so small that you will probably be 
lost,” a large drum said. “No one will be glad 
to have you.” 

The little whistle sometimes sighed sadly to 
himself when they talked like this, but his sighs 
never made a sound that you could hear, because 
a whistle cannot make a real noise unless some- 
one blows through it. 

On Christmas Eve the little whistle was put 
into Santa’s bag with the rest of the toys, but it 
was so small that it always slipped through 
Santa’s fingers when he reached into his pack 
for a toy. Santa had visited many houses and 
filled many stockings, but still the little whistle 


- had not been given away. 


Santa’s bag was half empty, and he was grow- 
ing tired when he came to Bobby Bruce’s house. 
He filled Bobby’s red stocking right up to the top 
so that there was just enough room left for one 
very tiny toy. 

“Now let me see,” Santa said. “I think I have 
a whistle that will just fit in here,” and he took 
the littlest whistle from his bag and put it in the 
top of the stocking. 

. “You may be the littlest toy of all, but you 
just fit into this stocking,” he said cheerily. “Why, 
what’s this?”” There on the table in front of the 
fireplace was a plate of cookies and a big thermos 
bottle full of cocoa. 

“Dear Santa Claus,” Bobby had written on a 
little piece of paper. “This lunch is for you. I 
hope you like it.” 

“M-m-m-m!” said Santa, smacking his lips over 
a cooky. “This is grand, and what good cocoa! 
I do believe I will sit down and rest while I eat 
this lunch.” 

Santa sat down in a soft chair and stretched 
his big feet in their fur boots straight out in 
front of him. As he ate the cookies his big eyes 
under the white eyebrows opened and shut and 
Opened and shut, and his head nodded, and— 
Santa Claus fell fast asleep! | 

It seemed to the little whistle that Santa slept 
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for a long, long time. The old clock in the corner 
ticked away the minutes one by one. Santa Claus 
was sleeping while boys and girls all over the 
world were waiting for their Christmas presents! 

Up on the roof the reindeer stamped their 
hoofs and the bells on their harness jingled, but 
Santa Claus slept on and on. At last the little 
whistle could stand it no longer. “Oh, toys, do 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


- God loved us so much that He gave us our first Christmas gift, His 
Son Jesus Christ, whose birthday we celebrate this month. 

Do you know that each one of us already has a true gift for every 
single person he knows? It is our own gift of love and kindness. If we 
should like to give a gift that we can wrap up, then it is right for us 
to pray for the money or the ideas we need to get this gift. But let us 
remember that the love we give our friends from our heart is the finest 
gift we can ever give them. 

Our club motto is especially fitting for the Christmas season: “We 
radiate joy to all the world.” Would you like to become a member of our 
club? Address a card or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good Words 
Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo., and ask for an application 
blank. I'll be glad to send one to you. 

“I wish you a Christmas so merry, so bright, 
So joyously happy from morning till night 
That when it is over you'll feel its good cheer 
Every day of the month, every month of the year!” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: | find it very diffi- 
cult to co-operate with my mother 
and father, but each time I think 
I'm going to become angry I say 
The Prayer of Faith, and it helps 
me very much, A few days ago I 
had to fill in some ditches. I didn’t 
want to do it at first, but after I 
started | thought of God, and the 
work seemed to be fun. Last night 
Mother and Father went away, and 
I stayed alone. I thought about God, 
and I wasn’t scared a bit—Carl. 


Carl, you are a true Booster, 
because you remember that God 
is your help in every need. Your 
letter tells us that you don’t 
mind work; to you work is 
really fun, and a busy day is a 
happy one. When our work 
comes first and then our play 
we find that we do have a 


happy day. 
20 December 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 just re- 
ceived your letter today, and I shall 
need nine more application blanks. 
I am inclosing the application 
blanks of three new members. We 
have already chosen our officers, 
and I am the president. 

I have been trying very hard to 
get the club under way. The moth- 
er of one of the members said she 
would be our adviser. The 
and The Prayer of Faith that you 
sent to me have helped me, and I 
am going to pass them on to the 
others. I think some of the mem- 
bers will want to start taking WEE 
WispoM. We are going to use the 


suggestions that you sent me for a. 


program. I hope you won't mind 
if I put the secretary's report in 
with my letter each month. I am 
so happy to belong to the Good 
Words Booster Club, and I will 
do everything I can to help our lo- 
cal club.—Carol. 


Did you enjoy reading about 
the activities of this local club? 
Perhaps you would like to start 
such a club in your neighbor- 
hood, in your Sunday school 
class, or in your room at school. 
I shall be happy to send a folder 
of helpful suggestions and di- 
rections for forming a local club 
if you desire it. 


a 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 couldn't 
get along without Wer Wisdom 
and its stories. I enjoy the Spartan 
stories, because the Spartans are al- 
ways doing good deeds, as we 
should do.—Harviet. 


The Spartans have an adven- 
ture in each issue of WEE WIs- 
DOM magazine, and many of 
the Boosters agree with you, 
Harriet, that the Spartans think 
and speak and act as if they 
surely were members of the 
Good Words Booster Club. 


‘a 


Dear Barbara: | am doing much 
better now that I am learning The 
Prayer of Faith. In Sunday school 
we are studying the “merry heart.” 
I am trying to have more of a merry 
heart. 

Don’t you think all the Good 
Words Boosters would enjoy keep- 
ing a chart showing how merry they 
keep their heart and how many 

iles they keep on their face? I 
am trying to do just that. I think 
the Boosters would all have fun 
seeing how many friends they win. 
In Proverbs 15:13 it says: “A 
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merry heart maketh a cheerful 
countenance: but by sorrow of the 
heart the spirit is broken.” I hope 
you will like this new idea.—Shir- 
ley. 


Thank you for your idea, 
Shirley. As we all try with you 
we shall know that 
“If end to end our happy smiles 

Were placed along the way 

They soon would reach for 
miles and miles 

And make the whole world 


a 


8ay. 

Dear Secretary: What large pleas- 
ure to get so soon your answer and 
an pepe blank of getting a 
member of the Good Words Boost- 
er Club! Thousand thanks. I am 
so happy to become a member of 
the Booster Club and that I also 
may send in to you little stories 
and poems, although my knowledge 
of the English language is not well, 
because I am only learning English 
at school since two years. But the 
greatest pleasure is that I can read 
the stories and poems of WEE 
Wisbom and your letter. Now I 
will try to write a true story, which 
has happened to me the week ago. 

One morning my mother sent me 
to the baker’s to buy some bread. 
When I arrived at the baker’s shop 
it was full of people. Two hours 
were passed till I was at home. My 
mother asked me for the card of 
tickets, for in Germany there are 
tickets for everything. With the 
greatest fright, I noticed I had not 
my tickets card. What large mis- 
fortune! Quickly I run back to the 
baker’s with tears in the eyes. On 
the way I said The Prayer of Faith 
that God would help me to get 
again my card of tickets. When I 
was there and asked the baker for 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 

- my way 

Through every moment, 

night and day. 


my card he gave it to me and said I 
had forgot it on the counter. So I 
was happy and gay that I had again 
this valuable food-tickets card, and 
surely God answered my prayer of 
faith.— Gertrude (Germany). 


Thank you, Gertrude, for 
your true story of faith. We are 
happy to welcome you into our 
club. We praise you for the ex- 
cellent progress you have made 
in your study of the English lan- 
guage. God does know our 
smallest need or desire, and He 
is always ready to give us more 
than we can ask for. Let us 
faithfully believe this as we 


pray, and our blessings will | 


grow faster than we have ever 
imagined they could. For every 
good thing that comes to us let 
us be thankful and say, as Jesus 
said, ‘Father, I thank thee.” 


a 


Dear Secretary: Every day I try 
to be kind, helpful, and courteous. 
But sometimes I am unkind and 
talk about people. Can you help 
me ?—Bette. . 


We suggested to Bette that 
before she makes any remark 
about another person, she let 
it pass three gates in her mind. 
The gates are three questions: 

Is it true? 

Is it necessary ? 

Is it kind? 

If the answer to each of these 
questions is an honest yes, then 
she can be certain that she is 
remembering to let her words 
express only good toward all 
persons. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Joe Conover (12), Rte. 1, Sutter, 
Ill; Billy Jackson (12), Rte. 13, 
Box 28A, Cincinnati 30, Ohio; 
Mary Henderson (13), 130 Bar- 
barry Ct., Baltimore 22, Md.; 
Faith Parrott (13), Rte. 3, Cass 
City, Mich.; Carl Muench (9), 
1408 Florence Lane, Grants Pass, © 
Oreg.; Scott Miles Wischmeyer 
(11), 2 Wickersham Lane, Clayton 
5, Mo.; Diane Abramson (9), 
4522 Perth Lane, Cincinnati 29, 
Ohio; Joyce Furry (10), Rte. 1, 
Box 107, Annandale, Va.; Patsy 
Knote (12), Baker, N. Dak.; Rose 
Ann Rashley (13), Rte. 2, Wau- 
seon, Ohio; William Vaughn (13), 
Rte. 2, Atoka, Okla.; June Mitchell 
(13), 37 Knighton Rd., Romford, 
Essex, England; Josephine England 
(13), 37 Cromer Rd., Romford, 
Essex, England; Gwenwyn Barnes 
(12), Maudadmar Cottage, War- 
wick East, Bermuda;. Vaughan 
Stewart (11), Rte. 4, Summers- 
ville, Mo.; Keith Watson (13), 390 
Wherstead Rd., Ipswich, Suffolk, 
England; Jane Mathews (9), 86 
Helendale Ave., Toronto 12, Ont., 
Canada; Charles Bishop (6), 331 
W. Union St., Burlington, N. J.; 
Kay Severeed (8), Box 187, Hing- 
ham, Mont.; Shirley Holder (9), 
1136 S. Alvarado, Los Angeles 6, 
Calif.; Sue Ellen Green (10), 1217 
Cummings St., Logansport, Ind.; 
Linda Gymer (11), 1154 Cleveland 
Heights Blvd., Cleveland 21, Ohio; 
Darlene Pennington (11), Scherr, 
W. Va. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 


and 
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By Roland Rexroth 


HRISTMAS would seem 

strange indeed if there 
were no bells ringing—maijestic 
church bells pealing out the old 
familiar Christmas hymns and 
carols and jolly sleigh bells 
heralding the arrival of Santa 
Claus and his reindeer. 

No one today knows when 
the custom began of ringing 
bells to announce the arrival of 
Christmas, but we are glad that 


the merry bells today still ring 


out the glad tidings of the birth 
of Jesus in Bethlehem. 

Bells have a most interesting 
history. Primitive men believed 
that bells had magical powers, 
and even today the tribal medi- 
cine man wears or carries a bell 
when he goes to visit a sick 
person. 

The Romans used hand bells 


to announce to the citizens when 
the public baths were ready. 
Centuries later, when the Chris- 
tians in Rome could gather 
without fear of persecution, it 
seemed quite logical to them 
that bells should be rung on the 
street to let the people know it 
was time to come together for 
worship. Tradition says that the 
custom of hanging a large bell 
on top of the meetinghouse so 
that everyone might hear its 
ringing originated in Campania, 
Italy, about the year 400. 

The earliest church bells were 
four-sided and shaped much 
like a cowbell. But as men be- 
gan to learn more about work- 
ing with metals the art of mak- 
ing or “casting” bells of molten 
metal developed. Today it is 
possible to cast bells weighing 
many tons. 

Some world-famous bells are 
Liberty Bell, in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia; Big Ben, in 
the Houses of Parliament in 
London; the great bell of Rus- 
sia in Moscow, said to be the 
largest bell ever cast, and the 
great bell of China, which 
weighs sixty-five tons. 

Instead of a single bell many 
churches nowadays have a car- 


illon, a set of tuned bells, that 
provides for sounding not only 
the notes of the major scale but 
the sharps and flats as well. One 
of the largest carillons is that of 
the Riverside Church in New 
York City, which has seventy- 
two bells. 

Bells have been given philat- 
elic recognition. The Lithua- 
nian stamp that we illustrate 
pictures the “liberty bell,” of 
that country. It was issued in 
1940. The Liberty Bell of the 
United States is shown on a 
stamp issued in 1926. An Italian 
stamp of 1938 pictures a large 
cathedral bell. In 1939 Belgium 
issued a series of stamps pictur- 
ing some of its famous bell 
towers. 

Now we join with the bell- 
ringing town crier pictured on 
the 1937 Christmas seal to say, 
“Merry Christmas to all!” 


The Littlest Toy 
of All 


(Continued from page 19) 


try to wake Santa,” he cried. 
But the other toys were sleep- 
ing too. 

“Dear fire, do help me,” the 
whistle cried to the cheerful red 
flames in the fireplace. The fire 
crackled as loudly as it could, 


and its flames hissed and roared, 
but Santa slept on. 

“Dear clock, can you wake 
Santa?” asked the whistle. 

The clock ticktocked as loud- 
ly as he could, but Santa slept 
on. 

“Oh, dear, what shall I do,” 
sighed the little whistle. “Santa 
will sleep all night, and many 
boys and girls won't get their 


Christmas presents!” 

Just then jolly Mr. Wind 
blew down the chimney. 
““Who-00-00,” he cried. “What 
is the matter with you-00-00?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wind,” said the 
whistle. “Can you help me? 
Santa is sleeping, and Christmas 
night will soon be past!” 

cried the 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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iy THE Sloan barn, the Saturday before Christ- 
mas, the sunlight was warm and bright. 


‘Outside, last night’s snow was deep and soft. 


Red, his saw in his hand, stood back to look 
at the doll house he and his cousin Coralee were 
making for his little sister Anne. It rested on 
a box beside the workbench, shining white, with 
tiny green shutters and a red roof. The cousins 
had planned it, sawed, nailed, and painted it. 
It was finished, all but the chimney, and the 
ridge of the roof was notched for it. 

Coralee sat on a bench by the window sewing 
curtains for it from bits of dimity her aunt had 
given them. 

“I'm glad you thought of making this,” said 
Red. “It’s funny how I get short of cash around 
Christmas, when I need a lot of it for presents.” 

“You're not the only one!” Coralee answered 
with a laugh. “I heard your father tell your 
mother he wanted to get the family a new car, 
but he’d have to wait till the wheat came in 
next summer; and she said a new radio would 
be nice, but the old one does well enough. If 
we hadn’t made this doll house my money 
wouldn’t have gone around.” 

“It’s as nice as any gift Anne ever had,” he 
said confidently. 

“If Miss Morgan and the judges like it as well 
as we do,” said Coralee, “it'll win the prize in 
the woodworking contest at school Monday. If 
it does this we can furnish it—parlor, kitchen, 
bedroom, and bath!” 

“If!” Red agreed. “And we'd have enough 
money left to buy a present for the family—one 
of those new-fangled can openers would be 
handy.” 


5 
SPARTANS 


Chimney for 
Santa 


By Lawrent Lee 


_ (Copyright 1948 by Erma and Vera Waltner) 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


She nodded. “If we had one Auntie and I 
wouldn’t have to call you and Uncle to help us 
so often.” 

“If we had one,” he said with a grin, “Dad 
and I’d be hanging around the kitchen for a 
chance to work it.” 

He reached for the last piece of plywood, a 
long narrow strip that was just wide enough 
for the height of the chimney. 

With a ruler he measured off four lengths, 
and then he began to saw. . 

Outside the barn someone whistled. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“Chink,” Coralee answered. ““He’s got the big 
three-foot airplane he’s going to enter in the 
contest.” 

“He’s-good at making airplanes,” said Red. 

Coralee laid down her sewing and went to 
the door. She had to open it wide so that Chink 
could ease in his plane. 

“Oh, Chink!” she marveled. “It’s the best 
you've made!” 

Red quickly lifted his eyes from his work. 
Judging from Coralee’s voice, he supposed the 
plane would give their doll house real compe- 
tition. 

It was beautifully balanced, with good detail, 
painted with aluminum paint and trimmed with 
a touch of metallic blue. Chink carried it as 
though it were made of eggshell china, and his 
face was flushed with pride. 

In Red admiration mingled with misgiving. 
The plane would indeed be competition for his 
doll house. He wondered if he was jealous, and 
he tried not to be. He wanted the best thing to 
win always, whether it was his or not; but of 
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course he intended to do all he could to make 
whatever was his the best. 

He said hastily: “It’s a beauty, Chink! I can’t 
imagine a better one.” 

As he stared at it his saw dipped. Its jagged 
teeth raked through the roof of the doll house 
and left an ugly gash across the ridge. He stood 
staring at the scar, his throat thick, his heart 
heavy. 

“Oh,” moaned Coralee and Chink together, 
“it’s ruined!” 

Red stammered miserably, “I’m awfully sorry.” 

“Of course you are,” Coralee said quickly. 
“You didn’t mean to do it.” 

Red knew she was trying to be kind and prac- 
tical, but he understood. She felt terrible, just 
as he did, maybe 
worse because she 
had had no hand in 
the destruction— 
well, maybe not 
worse after all, be- 
cause she did not 
have to blame her- 
self for it. 

Chink squatted 
down before the 
house. He sighted a- 
long the ridge. He 
shook his head. 

“I thought maybe 
you could smooth it 
down with a carpen- 
ter’s plane, but the 
saw went too deep. 
You can’t get the cut 
out that way.” 

“T can’t get it out, 
period!” said Red ruefully. “What I ought to do 
is tear the roof off and make a new one, but I’m 
out of plywood—all but this scrap—and I can’t 
get any more in time to do it.” 

“All I’ve got is balsa wood,” said Chink. “It’s 
no good for this.” 

“Maybe,” Coralee said slowly, can make 


_ more little cuts with your saw along the ridge 


and down the roof on both sides—make it look 
a little like tile if we paint it again.” 

“Too much gingerbread,” said Chink em- 
phatically. 

Red nodded. “It wouldn’t fit in with the rest 
of the house.” 

“Well,” said Coralee desperately, ““Anne’s so 
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“They didn’t know how clever you were, Red.” 


little it'll be just a house to her, and she'll like 
it better with ‘gingerbread’ than with a hack 
in it.” 

“Anne ought to have a perfect house,” Red 
said stubbornly; “and I haven't given up trying 
for that prize.” 

He looked at the house from one angle, then 
— He took his ruler and measured care. 

ully. 

He said to Chink: “This makes me think of 
what we were talking about last week after Sun- 
day school—the lesson we had on forgiveness, 
You remember it was about God’s forgiving us 
and our parents’ forgiving us and other folks’ 
forgiving us when we do wrong; but we said 
forgiveness doesn’t take the mark off that we 
make way down in- 
side of us when we 
do wrong. Sin is like 
scratching the varnish 
off the dining table. 
I snagged this roof 
because I wasn’t 
watching what I was 
doing. Coralee for- 
gave me for spoiling 
it, but the cut’s there 
just the same.” 

“You couldn’t help 
it,’’ Coralee pro- 
tested. 

“Anyway I've got 
to do something 
about it,” Red said 
positively. “I can teat 
off the roof and make 
it over, but I haven't 
time. Or I can leave 
a botched job and try to hide it with a lot more 
scratches. That'll be like telling lies and making 
excuses. Or I can figure and work and remodel 


until I get something better than I started with.” 


“Oh, Red,” breathed Coralee hopefully, “can 
you?” 

He began to whistle. He had an idea, but it 
had to ripen. 

“O. K.,” said Chink. “Break down and tell 
us.” 
Red measured the house again. 
“Just right,” he declared. “The notch we 
sawed to set the chimney in isn’t in the middle 
of the ridge. It’s eight inches from the front of 
the house. We can notch the ridge again eight 
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inches from the back and set 
in a second chimney. The 
house’ll have better balance and 
look more substantial. The 
notch for the back chimney will 
take that snag out as clean as a 
whistle! And this is enough 
board.” 

“Oh, wonderful!’ Coralee 
cried. “But it'll be a lot more 
work, won't it?” 

“Sure,” said Red. ““That’s an- 
other way it’s like the sins we're 
forgiven for. If they ever get 
to be anything but scars, we 
have to work on them a lot.” 

“I get you,” said Chink. “If 
a fellow steals something he 
may. be forgiven, but he may 
steal again if he doesn’t work 
on himself. If he does work on 
himself he can get strong 
enough not to steal and maybe 
understand the wrong so well 
that he can help others not to 
do it.” 

Red nodded. “Then he’s got 
something besides a scar.” 

His heart began to sing. He 
was going to like this house bet- 
ter now than he had in the first 
place, and he was not going to 
have to give up the prize yet. 
Correcting his mistake had 
taken some thinking, and it 
would take a lot of work, but 
the house would be all right. 

It was all right. It won the 
first prize in the contest at 
school because, the judges said, 
it was not only well done but 
more individual than the other 


entries. There were dozens of | 


airplanes and only one house. 
Chink got second prize and said 
happily: “I agree with the 
judges, and they don’t know 
how clever you were, Red, 
changing your plans and work- 
ing them through at the last 
minute.” 

Christmas morning, in dazed 
delight, Anne played with the 
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doll house and its miniature 
furniture. 

“I'm glad it’s got two chim- 
neys!” She nodded wisely. “If 


_ it’s cold Christmas Eve my dolls 
can have a fire in one of them, 


and Santa can come down the 
other and not get scorched.” 

Everyone laughed and agreed 
that a house with two chimneys 
had advantages. 

“Have you got a can of pine- 
apple juice, Mother?” Mr. Sloan 
asked his wife. “It'd taste good, 
and we ought to try this new 
can opener Red and Coralee 
got.” 


Something to Give 


(Continued from page 6) 


were all fresh and white, the 
chairs were pushed under the 
tables, and there was no sign of 
anyone anywhere. 

“TI must be too early,” Jimmy 
thought. “Well, Ill come 
back!” He ran off down the 
street, toward Lieberman’s Gro- 
cery. The front door was 
locked, but Jimmy found Mr. 
Lieberman around at the back 
of the store, loading boxes and 
junk into a wheelbarrow. 

“Hello there, Jimmy!” the 
grocer greeted him. “Out so 
early?” 

“I came down to give you 
your Christmas present, Mr. 
Lieberman,” Jimmy began a 
little stiffly. His. heart was 
pounding. Last night it had 
seemed like such an easy thing 
to do, but now he felt shy and 
uncertain whether Mr. Lieber- 
man would understand what he 
meant, and how he felt. 


Christmas present?” Mr. 


' Lieberman was puzzled. “You 


don’t have to give me a Christ- 
mas present, Jimmy.” 

“I know I don’t,” Jimmy 
stammered. ‘‘B—but I want to. 
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By Nell Holbert 


Bie yas is the ideal time for candy, so why not put some 
of these homemade varieties in the Christmas box you are 
planning to send? 


Peanut Brittle 
114 cupfuls sugar 1 tablespoonful soda 
34, cupful corn syrup 1 tablespoonful vanilla 
1 pint water 1 pound peanuts 


® Combine sugar, syrup, water, soda, and vanilla, and cook until 
candy forms a hard ball when dropped in cold water. Add peanuts. 
Spread in a thin layer in buttered dish or pan and set to cool. 


Brown-Sugar Candy 
2 cupfuls brown sugar Yy cupful water 
1 tablespoonful butter Y4 cupful nuts 


@ Cook sugar and water to boiling point, add butter, and cook 
until small amount forms soft ball when dropped in water. Add 
nuts, beat, and pour into buttered plate. Cut in squares. 


Taffy 


2 cupfuls sugar 1 cupful water 
1 teaspoonful cream of tartar _ Piece of butter size of walnut 


@ Combine all ingredients but do not stir. Cook until candy snaps 
when dropped in cold water. Pour into plate and let cool enough 
to pull. Butter fingers slightly, and pull the taffy until its appear- 
ance changes to a dull color. Twist and cut into sticks or mold 
into various shapes. 

Popcorn Balls 


114 cupfuls sugar 1% teaspoonful cream of tartar 
-1 tablespoonful butter 1/4 teaspoonful salt 


2 quarts of popped popcorn 


® Cook wa and cream of tartar until a small amount of syrup 
forms a hard ball when dropped in cold water. Remove from fire, 
add butter and salt, and pour slowly over popcorn. Mix well. 
Makes ten balls. : 


All the kids were so happy with maybe there would be some- 
the tree and everything last thing I could do——” 
night, and I thought maybe— Mr. Lieberman did under- 
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stand. His kindly face beamed, 
“Why, sure there is, Jimmy. I'm 
proud of you, and I need a pair 
of hands just like yours to get 
this back room in shape again, 
The day before Christmas is al. 
ways a busy day in a grocery 
store.” 

Jimmy drew a big breath of 
relief. “What do I do first, Mr, 
Lieberman ?” 

The grocer looked around the 
cluttered room and rubbed his 
head. “Well, it would look a 
lot better in here if we could 
pick up all this Christmas-tree 
stuff.” 

The Christmas trees that Mr. 
Lieberman had stored in, the 
room had indeed left a litter of 
twigs and branches and pine 
needles behind them. “T’ll do it, 
Mr. Lieberman,” Jimmy cried 
gladly. “I know you've got lots 
of work to do in the store.” 

“All right, Jimmy, thanks. 
Those branches you can burn in 
the trash burner.” 

Jimmy picked up some of the 
cardboard boxes that were scat- 
tered about and stacked them 
against the wall. As he did so he 
kept thinking about the scraps 
of spruce that lay on the floor 
of the back room. How they 
made him remember the wreath- 
making on the farm! Jimmy had 
learned to do a lot of things 
with a piece of baling wire ora 
coat hanger and a few sprigs of 
evergreen. The longer he 
thought about it the better he 
liked another idea that had 
come into his head. 

He saved one of the smaller 
boxes and filled it with the 
spruce twigs. Then he swept 
and straightened the back room 
until it was neat and tidy before 
he called Mr. Lieberman. 

“Jimmy, that’s a fine job,” 
Mr. Lieberman told him, “and 
it’s just about the best Christmas 
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t I ever had.” 

“Is it all right if I take these 

branches home instead of burn- 
ing them, Mr. Lieberman?” 
Jimmy asked, wanting to be 
sure. 
“Why, sure you can, if you 
know something you can do 
with them,” the grocer an- 
swered. “I just said to burn 
them because I couldn’t think 
of any use for them.” 

“You just wait and see,” 
Jimmy told him. 

At home Jimmy found some 
coat hangers and went to work. 
When Carol Sue and Ronny 
came in from outdoors they 
helped too. Quickly the wreaths 
took shape, and Carol Sue made 
more red-paper bells and tied 
them in among the evergreen 
twigs. 

“They're beautiful,” she said 
when at last all the spruce was 
used up. Three fat and spicy- 
smelling wreaths lay on the 
kitchen table. “I didn’t think 
we would get so many.” 

“I didn’t either,” Jimmy ad- 
mitted. “I really thought we'd 
just have one for Mr. Dutros 
and one for Mr. Lieberman.” 


“We'd better hurry up and 
give the wreaths to em,” Ronny 
put in, “or Christmas’ll be 
here.” 

Mr. Dutros could hardly be- 
lieve that the children had made 
the wreath they gave him. “You 
are clever children,” he said. 
“Look! I’ll hang it up over the 
big mirror so everyone can look 
at it while they are eating din- 
ner!” He smiled and nodded his 
white head approvingly. “That 
was fine of you to want to give 
me a Christmas present. No one 
ever gave me a Christmas 
wreath before!” 

Mr. Lieberman hung 
wreath on the door of the gro- 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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A Rack to Make 


By Laurence Fuller 


HERE IS always room in every home for another rack of some 
sort—for ties, dishcloths, towels, etc. Mother will be delighted 
with these serviceable racks made at such a small cost. 

To make a rack for dishcloths (See A), which may be built in- 
side Mother’s new sink cabinet, on the back of the pantry door, or 
on the wall near the stove, you will need a length of wooden dowel 
rod, two empty wooden spools, and two long screws. The dowel 
rod may be purchased at a hardware store or lumber yard. Select 
the size you wish to use (5% inch is a good size), and cut the rod 
to fit the space selected for the finished rack. Two spools are 
needed, either the small buttonhole-thread spools or the larger 


sewing-machine-thread spools. Select spools having small rims or © 


whittle the rims off, making the spools look like cylinders. Heat 
an ice pick and burn a hole in each end of the dowel, or bore a 
hole in each end with a small bit. (See B.) Measure the depth of 
the rod and spool and select screws 1/4 inch longer than the depth 
of these two pieces. Slip a screw through the hole at each end of 
the dowel and through a spool; then screw rack firmly to the base. 
Smooth screw head if necessary with a file. 

The rack may be painted, varnished, or left in the natural 
wood, as desired. 

A large towel bar for the bathroom (See C) can be constructed 
from the handle of a worn-out broom or a discarded mopstick and 
two blocks of wood cut as in D. First draw a paper pattern for the 
wooden brackets you are going to cut out of the blocks of wood, 


_ and when the pattern pleases you trace it onto the two blocks of 
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wood and cut it out with a cop 
ing saw. Bore holes in the cen. 
ter of the wooden brackets, us. 
ing a 34- or 74-inch bit, depend. 
ing on the size of the rod used. 
The rod should fit into the 
wooden brackets as tightly as 
possible. Through the two ends 
of the brackets (E) bore holes 
with a small bit or burn holes 
with a heated ice pick. Force 
the rod through the large center 
holes in the brackets, and 
iron glue around the ends of 
the rod. Attach the rack to the 
wall with long flat-head screws, 
inserted through the small holes 
at the ends of the brackets. 

At the time you put up the 
towel bar perhaps Mother 
would like for you to fasten a 
large screen-door pull on the 
bathroom wall (F) back of the 


tub for a handgrip. It is very — 


convenient. 


Wouldn’t you like a tie rack 
of your very own fastened to 
the inside of your closet door? 
To make one you will need a 
small dowel rod (G) and two 
large screw eyes (H). Attach 
the screw eyes to the door and 
force the rod through them. 
The rod should fit snugly. After 
the rod is in place cross a cord 
over each screw eye (See J) and 
tie in a double knot in back. 
Clip the ends of the string as 
short as possible. Finish the 
rack with paint to match the 
woodwork. 


The Littlest Toy 
of All 


(Continued from page 22) 


wind. “What can I do-oo-00 for 
you-00-00 

“Blow through me,” cried the 
whistle. “If you blow through 
me I can make a noise, and 
Santa will wake up.” 
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So Mr. Wind blew through 
the little whistle. At first he 
blew softly, and the whistle 
sounded like little tinkling bells. 
Santa dreamed that the fairies 
were laughing. He smiled in his 
sleep, but he didn’t wake up. 

Then the wind blew harder, 
and the whistle made a high 
sweet music. Santa dreamed that 
the boys and girls were singing 
Christmas carols, and he moved 
a little, but he did not wake up. 

Then the wind blew very 
hard, and the whistle sounded 
like a great storm. “I must go 
to see if my reindeer are warm 
and safe,” Santa thought in his 


~ sleep. He put his feet on the 


floor and sat up straight, and 
then in a minute he was wide- 
awake. 

“Why, I have been asleep for 
almost an hour,” he said. 
“What waked me?” He looked 
around the room, and then he 
saw the little whistle peeking 
at him over the edge of the 
stocking, and he heard Mr. 
Wind rushing away up the 
chimney. 

He took the whistle from the 
stocking and smiled at it. “You 
waked me when no one else 
could,” he said. ‘““You.are such a 
little toy that Bobby will never 
miss you, but I need you. You 
must stay with me,” and he put 
the little whistle into the pocket 
of his furry coat. 


Then he hurried up the 

chimney and jumped into his 
sleigh. Away he went, the little 
whistle went with him, and Mr. 
Wind followed a little way be- 
hind! 
_ And this is why Santa always 
uses the littlest toy of all, the 
little whistle, to call to his rein- 
deer on Christmas Eve. This is 
why too Mr. Wind always calls 
down the chimney on the night 
before Christmas. 


Festive Bells 


By Wini Wooten 


W OULDN’T it be fun to be able to decorate your Christmas 
tree with bells that you had made yourself? You can do it 
at a minimum cost with papier-maché bells. You will need mold- 
ing clay, a little flour and water, some old newspapers, a bead or 
a tiny bell, string, and paint. 

Using A for a pattern for the base of the bell form, shape the 
molding clay into a simple bell. (See B.) Over this form you will 
make the papier-maché bell. 

Cut old newspapers into 14-inch strips about 3 inches long. 
Soak the paper strips in a dish of water for a short time so they will 
be pliable. Apply the strips to the form as in C. Cover the bell com- 
pletely with a layer of the strips. 

Now make a heavy paste of flour and water and cover the layer 
of paper with a layer of paste. A tablespoonful of flour will make 
enough paste for two bells. After covering the bell with a layer of 
paste, add another layer of paper strips, then a second layer of 
paste to give the bell a smooth-finished surface. 

When the paper-and-paste bell has dried thoroughly it may be 
lifted off the solid clay form and painted with enamel, water color, 
or tempera. Either a bead or a tiny Christmas bell may be used for 
the clapper. Thread a string through the bead or bell and tie. Make 
a knot about 11/ inches above the bead or bell. (See D.) With a 
needle make two small holes in the top of the paper bell and pass 
the two ends of the string through the holes, tying them into an- 
other knot on the outside of the bell as in D. 


E shows a finished bell painted white and decorated with a 
border of green holly and red berries. The other designs shown 
may also be used for decorating your bells, or you may make your 
own designs. 
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MAGINE a Christmas tree 
decorated with slices of 
bread and bags of suet, and 
underneath it a tray of sun- 
flower seeds, cracked wheat, 
and corn. This kind of tree may 


_ seem strange to you, but we are 


certain that no Christmas tree 
could bring more real joy and 
happiness than one decorated 
with these things and placed 
outside your window for the 
birds to enjoy who stay with you 
all winter. You will feel and 
understand the joy of the 
Christmas season as you watch 
the cardinals, the chickadees, 
the nuthatches, and the juncos 
when they discover this Christ- 
mas tree loaded with surprises 
for them. Send your letters 
about your pets to WEE WIs- 
DOM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 am a little boy 
five years old and go to kindergar- 
ten. My mother reads the pet page 
to me, and she is writing my letter 
for me. 

I would like to tell you about our 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. 
Friend's name 


about my 


Dot Do? 


two kitties. One kitty, Tommy, be- 
longs to my brother Gray, who is 
eleven years old. Lady, my kitty, 
and Tommy like to play with a cat- 
nip mouse. They are gentle, and 

the children near us love them. 
Most of the neighborhood dogs are 
their friends too. 

Tommy and Lady sleep in an old 
chair in the garage. It often rains 
very hard here, and not long ago 
our back yard was flooded. The 
kitties sat in the garage door for 
sometime before they would jump 
into the water and come to the 
house for their food. 

When Tommy and Lady come 
in the house they explore all the 
corners and closets, sometimes 
bumping over boxes and a a 
lot of noise—David Arch Duntap. 


Dear Editor: | want to tell WEE 
Wispom readers about pets. I 
have two kittens, and they look 
exactly alike. They have gray and 
white stripes and are very pretty. 
Their mother is wild, but they are 
very tame. 

Next I should like to tell you 
dog. Because she is 
yellow in color I call her Taffy. 
I love my pets very much.—Mary 
Louise Hiner. 


Street 


City 


My name 


Something to Give 


(Continued from page 27) 


cery store to welcome all his 
customers. ““Who would have 
thought you could do that with 
those scraps,” he said admit. 
ingly. 

Still there was one wreath 
left. On the way home Jimmy 
paused in front of a tiny, ram- 
shackle cottage “Look, Ronny,” 
he said, ‘there isn’t any Christ- 
mas tree in the window and no 
decorations.” 

“That’s because nobody lives 


' there but a queer little old 


lady,” Ronny said quickly. “I've 
seen her lots of times, and she 
always goes to the store all by 
herself.” 

Jimmy fingered the third 
wreath thoughtfully. He 
thought of some of his teachers 
and some of his close friends. 
There were lots of people he 
would like to give it to. He 
looked at Ronny, and then he 
said, “Do you suppose she'd 
like to have a wreath?” 

It took a long time for the 
little old lady to answer their 
knock. Then she peered out 
through the curtain before she 
opened the door, as if she were 
quite unused to company. 

“We wondered if you'd like 
to have a Christmas wreath?” 
Jimmy asked awkwardly, not 
knowing quite how to offer it to 
her. 

The little old lady touched 
the smooth green ° needles 
gently. ‘“‘They’re lovely 
wreaths,” she said, “but I don't 
believe that I can buy one this 
Christmas.” 

“Oh, we don’t want to sell 
it,” Jimmy cried horrified. “We 
want to give it to you! It’s a 
kind of Christmas present from 
us, because we're having 4 
happy Christmas, and we want 
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you to have a happy one too.” 

For just a moment the little 
old lady looked as if she didn’t 
believe them. Then her face 
broke into the loveliest smile, 
and she reached out both hands 
to take the wreath. 

“It’s beautiful,” she said 
softly, “just beautiful.” She 
held it up close to her face and 
breathed its fragrance. “It 
smells just like the wreaths I 
used to make when I was a little 
girl.” She stepped inside, leav- 
ing the door open, and presently 
the lace curtains were pushed 
aside, and the Christmas wreath 
appeared in the very middle of 
the front window. Then she 
came back to the door. 

“Thank you, boys,” she said. 
“I wish I had something to give 

‘ou—— 

“We don’t want anything,” 

Jimmy cried. “We've got every- 
thing we want for Christmas 
already.” 
* “Then I'll wish you a merry 
Christmas,” the little old lady 
said, and she looked very happy, 
“the very merriest Christmas 
you've ever had.” 

“Merry Christmas!” Jimmy 
and Ronny chorused and started 
up the walk. At the gate Jimmy 
looked back. The Christmas 
wreath shone gay and bright in 
the window that had been 
empty, and the little old lady 
was standing in the door wav- 
ing and smiling. 

“Merry Christmas,” Jimmy 
called again. 

All at once it seemed so much 
like Christmas to him that he 
could hardly wait to get home 
to Mom and Carol Sue and Ben 
and the tree and the presents. 
The happiness of Christmas 
made him want to leap and 
shout and sing. 

“Come on, Ronny,” he 
shouted. “‘Let’s run!” 


Santa Claus Puzzle 


By Margaret Gode 


ANG 
\\' 


Old Santa thinks he is hidden 
From little children’s sight 
When he comes bringing pres- 

ents 
On “Merry Christmas” night, 
But if you look quite closely 
I am certain you will see 
Him hiding somewhere near at 
hand, 
Beside the Christmas tree. 


He has a host of reindeer 
To pull his silver sleigh, 
And if your eyes are very bright, 
Who knows, perhaps you 
may 


- Oh, what a joke on Santa— 


Find Cupid or shy Vixen 
Or a part of Santa’s toys 
Tucked in among the branches 
For the little girls and boys. 


Where is the doll for Mary? 
Where is the horn for Jack? 
Where is the streamlined road- 
ster 
That has tumbled from his 
pack? 


’Tis a secret we must keep— 
To know what he is up to 
When he thinks we're fast 
asleep! 
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Christmas Day 
By Myrthlyn Sheppard (13 years) 
Basseterre, St. Kitts, B. W. I. 


Oh, Christmas Day! Oh, Christmas 
Day! 

The best of all the year, 

With music and with dances and 
sports everywhere, 

With boys and girls out skating, 

With all the people serenading, 

Surely Christmas is the best day 

of all the year! 


With cakes, and puddings, and pies, 

With Christmas trees that nearly 
reach the skies, 

With dolls and balloons, and stock- 


in 
Filled = with lots of ‘dainty things, 
And children jumping up and 
down, 
All in and out about the town, 
Oh, surely Christmas is the mer- 
riest day of all the year! 


a 


Winter 
By James Grant Allardice 
(7 years) 
Toms River, N. J. 


God made the snow fluffy and 
white; 

God made the wind to blow at 
night; 

God made the hills covered with 
trees; 


God made Jack Frost to paint all 


these. 
a 


My Thoughts 
By Janet Ann Ruse (8 years) 
St. Austell, Corn., England 


I am a little English girl, so many 
miles away, 

Yet my thoughts go out to the 
U. S. A., 

And I hope to see you all someday. 
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The Modern Way for Santa 


By Francis Donald Kasperski 
(11 years) 
La Salle, Ill. 


I don’t see why old Santa 
Would like to ride a sleigh; 
I think if I were Santa 
I'd ride the modern way. 


The modern way that Santa 
Would like to ride today 
Is in a plain old four-door car 

To haul his toys away. 


a 


The Snow 
By Jimmy H. Perkins (7 years) 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


It is sleeting and snowing today, 
And everyone in town is gay. 


All the housetops are very white, 
And the lights are very bright. 


Look at the trees all covered with 
snow! 

Feel the cold winter wind blow and 
blow! 


The snow covered all the town 
And turned all the plants brown. 


The snow town is only a toy, 
And the owner is a little boy! 


a 


The Countryside 
By Judith M. Bedford (9 years) 
Bamford, near Sheffield, England 


I love to roam the countryside, 

Which is so pretty far and wide. 

But when the cold dark days are 
here 

And Christmas time is drawing near 

I love to sit beside the fire 

And watch the flames leap higher 
and higher. 


Christmas 
By Jean Lopez (7 bay 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Christmas is bright, 
Christmas is gay; 

All of us love 
Christmas Day. 


a 


God’s Paintbox 
By Elizabeth Carter Christian 
(13 years) 
Decatur, Ga. 
Oh, how came there the yellow on 
this broad carpet of green? 
When I passed here last evening 
not a blossom could be seen, 
And overhead the heavens are a 
friendly blue today, 
Which yesterday were threatening 
with clouds of iron gray. 


What master wields the brush with 
such artistic skill? 

Who is He that has fashioned all 
the charms of brook and hill? 

What sower spreads the grass be- 
neath its warm blanket of 
white 

And casts over a restless world the 
calm darkness of night? 


’T is God, the heavenly creator of 
the earth, the stars, the sky; 

For all springs into loveliness on 
which His fingers lie. 

For all the. virtues in His paintbox. 
let us pray to God above, 
Purity, kindness, goodness, and the 

greatest gift, love. 


a 


The Busy Bee 
By Dorothy Metoyer (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif 
I think that I shall never see 
A little girl as busy as me. 
I work all day, I work all night 
To get my homework in just right. 
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Winter 
By Judith Focht (12 years) 


Bristol, Pa. 
When winter comes with his soft, 
gray clouds 
And his blankets of pure white 
snow, 
When snow men wear their hats 
and scarves 
And the ice on the roof hangs 
low, 


When the trees with pure-white 
snow do shimmer 
And the weather is just grand, 
When the icicles do brightly -glim- 
mer— 


It's just like fairyland. 


When Mr. Frost first comes around 
The children laugh with glee. 

He tiptoes here without a sound 
So’s not to waken me. 


When we decorate the Christmas 
tree 
And Christmas Eve draws near, 
No “jolly fellow” yet we see, 
But he will soon be here. 


Oh, winter with your gifts so rare— 
Your ice, your sleet, your snow. 
Your winds that shake the trees so 
bare, 
Your winter sunsets’ glow! 


You've helped the parched and 
thirsty 
You've sent the birds to flee, 
You've joined the children hand to 
hand, 
You've made our hearts so free. 


Come back again, dear wintertime, 
And bring your ice and sleet. 
Fond memories linger in our 

hearts— 
Next year once more we'll meet. 


a 
Christmas 


- By Margaret Anne Lavinder 


(11 years) 
Roanoke, Va. 


Holly and mistletoe 
And then a tree— 
The house all decorated 
Pleases me. 


get up early 
And go to seee 
The packages piled 
Under the tree. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for May, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys or 
girls under your supervision is not 
copied. We check to the best of 
our ability but need your help to 
avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


The Customer 
By Smith (11 years) 
Ohio 
Now what kind of candy do I want? 
Now, let me see—— 
That striped peppermint stick 
Is good for me. 


Those chocolates look delicious too; 
I like them very well. 
There are some roasted 


How good they smell! 


A lollipop lasts a long, long time; 
Bubble gum too. gi: 

Gumdrops, 
What shall I do? 


Long sticks of licorice! 
-There are so many 


peanuts— 


cannot choose—just mix them up! 


Here is my -penny. 


Santa’s Faithful Reindeer 


By Marsha Varner (11 years) 
and Sue Knotts (10 years) 
Cresaptown, Md. 


It was a cold night up at the 
North Pole. Santa was packing his 
sacks and putting them into his new 
airplane. It was the night before 
Christmas, and he had to all 
around the world with gifts foe the 
children and grownups. 

He went down to the very hot 
countries and then to the cold, cold 
countries—to all the places where 
there are boys and girls. 

Just after he had crossed the 
ocean he was forced down, be- 
cause he was out of gas. He landed 
on a big hill, right on the 4 ty of 
it too! He hopped out of his air- 
plane and sat down on the ground 
to think. 

“Oh, how can I give gifts to 
everyone before the sun comes up?” 
he was thinking. Unhappy 
thoughts! Suddenly he heard some- 
thing. He wondered what it could 
be. He looked around, and there he 
saw his reindeer coming over the 
mountain! 

Santa was so very, very happy. 
His reindeer said, “We knew when 
you got that airplane it wouldn't 
work, so we came to help you the 
rest of the way around the world!” 

After this experience Santa al- 
ways took his sled and his eight 
reindeer on his trip around the 
world on Christmas Eve. 


a 


Christmas Morning 
By Elizabeth Henry (11 years) 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 


Early in the morning 
When everyone’s asleep, 
Getting out of bed, 
I to my stocking creep. 


I put in my hand 
And pull out a toy. 
“It’s just what I wanted— 
Oh, boy, oh, boy, what joy! 


And when the stocking’s emptied 
I tiptoe downstairs 

And have a lovely breakfast 
Of buttered toast and pears. 


And then when it’s time 
I go to the tree 
And open all the presents 
To see what’s there for me. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


As Christmas comes again to 
earth, 
Dear God, I’m thanking 
You 
For feasts and joys and for the 
love 
Of friends whose hearts are 
true. 


The Song of Love 
(Continued from page 17) 


the song today. 

“Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” We love these 
words. We believe in them as 
the shepherds believed. We 
know the truth of their message. 
Never has a song been trans- 
lated into so many different 
languages. Never has a song 
been sung with more heart feel- 
ing and more worshipful praise. 
It has been sung countless times 
in all parts of the world. 

Mary named her newborn 
child Jesus. Shepherds, towns- 
people, men of high rank, and 
men of low rank mingled to- 
gether before the open stable 
door. The Saviour had come! 
The new King was born. Old 
prophecies had been fulfilled. 
God so loved the world that He 
gave His Son to show men the 
way to a better life. 

“Glory to God, praise and 
adoration!” It was the angels’ 
song, the shepherds’ oft-repeat- 
ed song. Let us take up the 
words and set them to the music 
in our own heart. Let us sing 
the song as the shepherds sang 
it, believing, trusting, knowing. 
Let us so fill the air with the 
music of this song of love, 
peace, and good will so that all 
hate, envy, and discord may be 
drowned out. 


YOU CAN HAVE 
about Jet Stocknell 


Did you enjoy the story 
“Jet's Choice” on page 8, 
and are you wondering 
about some of Jet's earlier 
out West'’? 


You will enjoy even more 


experiences 


the Jet stories to come if 
you get these two books 


about Jet: 


Jet's Adventures 


This is Bula Hahn's first book published about the 
Stockwells. It is the story of the covered-wagon 
journey from Grandfather Stockwell’s home in the 
East, across wide rivers and along rough trails, to 
the new homestead in the West. Jet and his sister 
have many thrilling experiences, including a cattle 
stampede and the recovery of some important papers 
that had been lost. 


Jet and the New Country 


The second and latest book about the Stockwell fam- 
ily is JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY. It tells of life 
on the prairies and of the work and play connected 
with building a homestead. Jet and Sarah have a real 
pony to ride, and some of their playmates are the 
Indian children who live near by. 


Order These Books for Yourself and as Gifts 
for Your Schoolmates 


You will want the Jet books for yourself, and you can 
also make some child you know very happy with a 
set of two Jet books for a Christmas gift from you. 
By ordering now you assure yourself of having the 
books in time for Christmas giving. 


Bound in red cloth and beautifully illustrated, these 
books are priced at $1 each. 
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Dear Santa: I’ve been looking at 
My gift list, and I find 
That with my Christmas shopping 
I'm a little bit behind. 
I've yet to buy a gift for Joe 
And one for Mary Lou, 
Also a gift for Sally Anne, 
And one for Carol Sue. 
So, Santa, will you please help me 
To get my shopping done 
For these four friends? I want to send 
The same gift to each one: 
A special gift for special friends. 
WEE WISDOM magazine. 
It comes each month for a whole year— 
Yes, that’s the gift I mean. 
WEE WISDOM'’S loved by boys and girls 
Because each copy brings 
Delightful stories, pictures, rhymes, 
Cutouts, and other things. 
I thank you, Santa, for your help, 
And here’s a hint for you: 
There are lots of other children 
Who would like WEE WISDOM too. 


Your friend, 
Barbara Jean 


Yes, there are many, many boys and girls who would like to receive Wee Wisdom i 
Christmas gift. Won’t you send it to some little friends of yours? It will make Christmas co 
again each month for a whole year. Twelve fascinating copies, for $2. 
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